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RAISING THE WIND 


By AND COMMENTS THEREON WITH 


JACK ne 


Many and ingenious are the fund- 
raising methods of Divisional Labour 
Parties. Some go to infinite and tor- 
tuous trouble, involving many hours 
of service on the part of a consider- 
able number of voluntary workers, to 
raise a few pounds. 

Whether or not the same amount of 
effort put into membership collection 
would bring in a steadier and more 
healthy income I will not argue this 
month—you know my views by now 
on that topic. 

The fact remains that some D.L.P.’s 
consider they are working to capacity 
on membership and still require addi- 
tional income to meet the Party’s dues 
and commitments. The legal obstacles 
now placed in the way of prize draws 
and “sweeps” have knocked a hundred 
pounds or so off the income side of 
the. balance-sheets of many a Party. 
Some of them have resorted to football 
or cricket “pools,” which are not too 
good for Party prestige and, if they 
must be run, should be the job, not 
of a Party Secretary, but of a specia! 
officer with a flair for the job. 

Whist drives and dances are good 
old stand-bys, but are  seasonable 
things at best and those who have 
organised them over any substantial 
period know that their popularity goes 
in cycles. “A dance boom is followed 
by a dance slump, and there is seldom 
a reliable and “budgetable” annual 
income to be depended on from this 
source. 

Bazaars were once a fairly good 
hardy annual calculated to bring in a 
handy yearly sum to Party coffers, but 
we notice that bazaar organisers wear 
an increasingly worried look because 
of the growing difficulty of finding 


EXCELLENT 


ILLUSTRATION 


goods that are readily saleable and 
show a decent profit. The competition 
of the “nothing-over-five-bob” stores is 
a very real factor, and it is difficult 
to persuade the average bazaar buyer 
ito purchase a hand-sewn “nightie,” 
created by the diligent needlework of 
a hard-working Party worker, when a 
similar garment, plus that little some- 
thing that the other hasnt got, can 
be bought for two-eleven-three by 
weekly instalments. 

What many Parties are seeking is 
a means of annual income, fairly 
reliable and of a practical nature, 
which will bring in about {40 or {50 
every year. Such Parties might with 
profit consider the methods of the 
Holland-with-Boston D.L.P., which 
has brought the organisation of an 
annual outing to a fine art and has 
just enriched itself by {50 as a resu't 
of this year’s outing to Blackpool in 
three special trains carrying 1,400 
people. 

Now Holland-with-Boston is not by 
any means a rich constituency, The 
bulk of its Party members—and of 
its electors—are fenland agricultural 
labourers on 31s. a week. Yet so popu- 
lar has this annual outing become that 
hundreds of them begin saving for 
next year’s trip as soon as the current 
year’s is over, and the Party encourages 
them by providing savings clubs and 
collectors. 

The Railway Company requires a 
guarantee of a minimum of two 
hundred for a special train, but allow 
a fairly generous percentage to the 
organising Party, and if the thing is 
properly done with good meals and 
astute arrangements for bulk admis- 
sions at reduced rates to the attrac- 
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tions of the place, the outing will 
become popular and a_ useful source 
of income. In addition, there is a good 
advertisement and publicity value to 
the Party in such a function and the 
organising costs are not high. 

The W.T.A. at Transport House are 
exceedingly helpful in co-operating 
with Parties who think of organising 
an ambitious Party outing, and will 
suggest attractive itineraries for a ful! 
24-hour day trip with all the details 
worked out. 

My experience of such outings is 
that, with generous expenditure for 
advertising and organising costs, a 
clear £4 for every hundred passengers 
can be realised. Most Parties who 
have developed an annual outing make 
more than this. 


NO APOLOGIES 


We believe that no apologies 
will be expected by our readers 
because we have followed our 
usual practice of making our 
August issue a compendium of 
reprints of useful hints from 
past issues. We believe that this 
issue will please everybody— 
and also satisfy a seasonal desire 
for some lighter reading. 


MEETINGS IN COUNTRY 
DISTRICTS. 


The Cheapest and Most Effective Plan. 


Perhaps the commonest difficulty in 
ccunty divisions is that of effectively 
advertising meetings in country dis- 
tricts. The tendency is therefore for 
all Parties to neglect them, and I have 
recently come across three instances of 
remote villages where for 20 years or 
more no political meeting had been 
held. But such places pay for atten- 
tion; the audiences are there if they 
know about the meeting, and such 
audiences—eager, attentive, intelligent, 
awaiting the message. 

Poster work is of little use in such 
places, there are only the gate-posts 
the telegraph-poles (maybe), and an 
odd : gable-end. Such work is ex- 
pensive, it is resented, and after all 
it doesn’t touch the by-ways and the 
hidden houses. Handbill work again 
is laborious if voluntary, prohibitive 
if fair rates for time are to be paid. 
And it rarely can be satisfactory. 

But cost for cost, result for result, 
there is a cheaper and nearly infallible 


way. It is the personal duplicated 
circular, the typed letter multiplied 
on the duplicator (“imitation type- 
writing”) and sent through the post 
in suitable envelopes to each elector. 
Work it out. On the one hand, the 
cost of printing, the cost of distribu- 
tion, and_ electors missed, perhaps 
offended. On the other hand your 
paper and envelopes only, plus the 
postage, and the certainty of reaching 
everybody. The postage is 'Ad., but 
such circulars should be tied in bundles 
and handed over the counter at a post 
office, attention being drawn to the 
fact that they are imitation type- 
writing. 

Further, besides reaching every- 
body there is a tremendous difference 
in the effect. A handbill is thrown 
away and forgotten. A letter in the 
home is read, probably discussed and 
often kept in sight. It can be made 
the medium of other expressions than 
the mere announcement of _ the 
meeting. It can be made _ to 
pull, to bring your elector to the 
meetings, and even half convert him 
on the road. 


[Reprinted from “L.O.,” Jan., 1921.] 
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By W. HOWARD, M.A., Leicester 


HOW TO RUN 
A SPEAKERS’ CLASS 


[Reprinted from “L.O.,” April, 1925.] 


It will be agreed by most folks that 
it is vitally necessary to maintain, and, 
if possible, increase, the supply of 
speakers in the Movement. And it is 
every day becoming clearer that Local 
Parties will have increasingly to rely on 
their own resources so far as platform 
work is concerned. It is not every 
Party that can do this, but every Party 
could in time do it if it set about 
the systematic training of its members 
in the arts and graces of public speak- 
ing. 

it is sometimes assumed that the 
capacity for public speech is a gift, and 
that no amount of training will make 
a man into an effective speaker. Such 
is not the case. Everyone with normal 
command of his vocal powers and a 
sufficiency of intelligence can learn to 
speak. Some, of course, learn the art 
more readily than others, and some 
start with the initial advantage of 
possessing natural graces of deportment, 
yoice and gesture which add greatly to 
their platform effectiveness, but never- 
theless, it is true to say that speaking 
is largely a matter of application and 
practice. 

Oratory is no longer the vogue. 
Windy prolixity has gone out of 
fashion. What the Movement needs is 
men and women who can state the 
Labour case calmly, intelligently and 
logically without that “sound and fury” 
which, as Shakespeare justly observes, 
“sionify nothing.” That, I believe, is 
within the compass of every man and 
woman with the necessary substratum 
of culture who is willing to learn. 
Because of that belief I contend that 
a Speakers’ Class is an essential feature 
of every well-conducted Party. 

Naturally the most important func- 
tionary in a Speakers’ Class is the 
tutor. He need not necessarily be an 
orator just as a competent teacher of 
singing need not himself be a great 
vocalist. But he must, if he is to get 
the best out of his students, be capable 
of teaching, which is one of the most 
difficult of the arts; he must also be 
tactful; and, what is extremely impor- 


tant, he must have a ready command 
of correct English. A tutor who 
cannot speak his own language with- 
out contravening the laws of syntax is 
obviously not suited to the task he 
has undertaken. I would say that the 
best tutor is one who has had scholastic 
experience. 

It is not necessary to use a text-book. 
One cannot learn to speak by reading 
a book. A speaker who has gained the 
necessary confidence to face an audi- 
ence may, perhaps, pick up a few 
“wrinkles” about speech construction 
from a book, but no amount of reading 
will make a nervous novice into a 
practised speaker. The tutor will, 
however, wish to consult the authori- 
ties, and the book I have found most 
useful for the purpose is “Public 
Speaking and Chairmanship,” by G. E. 
O’Dell, which is unfortunately out of 
print. Incidentally, may I suggest to 
some of our Labour publishing firms 
that it would be a paying proposition 
to re-issue it, for this little treatise is 
a model of its kind. George Jacob 
Holyoake’s standard work, too, con- 
tains much helpful information. 1 
certainly, however, would not work in 
the class from a text-book. What the 
teacher must do is to get his pupils 
on their feet. He must by hook or 
crook get them speaking, for one can 
learn to speak only by doing it. 

Let me describe briefly the method I 
employ and which by experience I 
have found the most effective. 

Each of the students takes the chair 
in turn and makes a few introductory 
remarks. I then speak on some aspect 
of public speaking for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, my observations being culled 
from my own experience or from the 
books already referred to. At the con- 
clusion of my remarks I encourage the 
students to question me so that any 
point not wholly understood may be 
elaborated and cleared up. 

Then two of the students give each 
a speech on a given subject which they 
have had a week to prepare. Each 
effort is supposed to occupy ten 
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minutes, but it very often peters out 
long before the prescribed period is up. 
That, however, does not matter. The 
important thing is that the initial step 
has been taken. Confidence will pro- 
gressively grow with each succeeding 
effort. 


After these two speeches, the subject 
is thrown open for discussion, in which 
every member of the class is expected 
to take part, even if only to the extent 
of a few sentences. I may say that 
the members are encouraged to criticise 
or commend as the case may be, not 
only the matter but the manner of 
the openers. 


Finally, I wind up, giving particular 
attention to the method of delivery. 
The chairman, subject and speakers 
are selected for the next night, and the 
session closes with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. This, as I said, is the 
method I have found most effective. 
My aim is not to teach elocution. That 
would be a sheer waste of time. What 
I aim at is to develop confidence with- 
out which no one can make a speech, 
and which comes only from practice. 
If I don’t get all my pupils on their 
feet reasonably often Iphave failed. So 
I should say to every tutor of a 
Speakers’ Class—don’t, at the begin- 
ning, worry about elocution or 
even about grammar. Get your 
students on their feet and having 
achieved that you may then proceed 
to the finer points of articulation, 
phrasing and so on. 


There is one thing, however, I keep 
insisting on, and that is that a speech, 
if it is to be successful, must be built 
up on a carefully thought-out plan. I 
devote a good deal of time to speech 
construction and the making of notes, 
because £ consider it vital. Personally, 
I am sick of the haphazard, rambling, 
incoherent jumble of ideas that very 
often passes muster for a speech in the 
Labour and other Movements. And 
so I fancy are a good many others. 


I also point out to my pupils, and 
encourage them to try to eradicate any 
errors in grammar or localisms that 
recur in their remarks. This must be 
done with the requisite tact, but I have 
always found it welcomed. In this 
connection it is understood that 
nothing that passes in the class is to 
be the subject of conversation outside. 
Without such a rule it would be im- 
possible to carry on. 


I should say that a class ought never 


to exceed more than thirty in number. 
If it numbers more the chances of each 
one participating in the discussions are 
thereby diminished. 

In conclusion, the success of the class 
largely depends on whether the tutor 
can create the right atmosphere. While 
a little humour is desirable undue levity 
is fatal. Students who treat the class 
as a joke should be politely informed 
that their room is more to be desired 
than their company. Speaking is an 
art and every art must be learned by 
serious application. And while criticism 
on the part of the students of each 
other’s efforts may be frank, offensive- 
ness must be sternly repressed. 


The atmosphere to aim at is one of 
genial kindliness and mutual helpful- 
ness. Given that—and it rests mainly 
with the tutor—a Speakers’ Class is one 
of the pleasantest and most useful bits 
of work in which an Organiser can 
engage. 


That Labour Monthly 


The Editor of one of our regular 
monthlies, on resigning his volun- 
tary post, writes:— 


“lam writing to thank you most sin- 
cerely for the splendid way in which 
you have produced the paper, and done 
all you could to help during the past few 
years. If ever | move from here and 
have anything to do with starting another 
Labour Monthly, I shall certainly see that 
itis printed at Ripley, if you can manage 
it. Butlam hoping to stay here and to 
watch the ‘ Labour News’ grow 
into quite a big fellow. 
With every good wish, 
Yours sincerely, 


” 
. 


(The original letter can be seen by the 
Editor of the L.O. or any enquirer.) 


The foregoing was received in February by 
THE 


RIPLEY PRINTING SOCIETY 
RIPLEY, Derbys. LTD. 


who specialise in Labour newspapers 


LET US QUOTE YOU 
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[Reprinted from “L.O.,” Nov., 1923.] 


THE PRINTED WORD 


This is not a grouse or a grumble, 
though it may seem like it. It is an 
appeal to secretaries, agents, and every- 
body else who matters, to bring into 
use a weapon which at present, in 
many parts of the country, is in almost 
complete disuse. You may travel from 
one end of the country to the other 
addressing meetings all the way and 
back again, and the rarest experience 
you would have would be the sight of 
a well-stocked literature stall, or a 
well-organised attempt to sell literature. 
Will any agent, secretary, or other 
person who matters, explain to me this 
thusness? I’m longing to know the 
why and wherefore of it. 

You spend money on halls and 
advertising, you assemble audiences of 
enquiring burgesses, you turn on 
speakers who tickle ‘em or teach ’em, 
or both, you pass a vote of thanks to 
the speaker and say good-night to your 
audience—and hey presto! That’s all! 
Now what are meetings held for at all, 
at all? 

To convert the erring multitude. of 
course; and the spoken word is a great 
seduction. It brings together the better 
part of that erring multitude, the most 
hopeful part of it, the part that is 
beginning to have a faint flickering 
shadow of doubt that all is not well 
and that something ought to be done. 
Under the spell of the spoken word 
they will cheer and “feel” that this is 
surely all right; but without that 
“fecling” can be reinforced with know- 
ledge the effect of the meeting will 
speedily be dissipated. Lies 

The chief purpose of a meeting is to 
create and quicken a desire for infor- 
mation about the Party’s work and 
purpose and to respond to that desire 
with a ready and full supply of infor- 
mation whilst the desire is still hot. 

The literature department of a meet- 
ing is, or should be, more important 
than the platform. It is there, at the 
literature stall that you catch ’em 
alive-o! ; 

The business of the platform is to 
infuse life into more or less comatose 


By 
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bodies. When the platform has done 
that, has transformed a merely curious 
crowd into a vitally interested assembly 
of partisans, to open the doors and let 
it all evaporate without the most skilled 
and energtic attempt to rivet any of 
it down to Party literature, is a most 
extravagant way of demonstrating that 
we don’t know our business. 


I know I am not exaggerating when 
I say that the Party is every year hold- 
ing not only large demonstrations but 
hundreds of smaller meetings as well, 
at which not a scrap of literature is on 
sale, which means that many thousands 
of people, who by their very presence 
at our meetings have a desire to know 
something more about us are neyer 
given the chance of seeing, or even of 
knowing, that the Party issues any in- 
formation by means of the printed 
word. 


Is there any reason why this should 
continue? If there is let’s have it out! 
If there is not, then for the purpose of 
gaining the biggest result by our outlay 
of energy and cash, let’s have literature 
secretaries appointed everywhere, and 
good, presentable literature stalls 
designed and constructed. And see to 
it also that some good salesman—not 
necessarily the chairman or speaker, 
who are often duffers at that job—be 
given a place on the agenda for the 
purpose of pushing the literature. 

A listening public we now have got, 
and that is good. If we can transform 
that into a reading public—‘“all other 
things will be added unto us!” 


Mr. W. J. Irving, of the London 
Co-op., writes : 
‘Our officials have a very good opinion of 


the “Labour Organiser’ and look forward to 
receiving their copies monthly.’ 
Mr. E. 


J. Hibberd, 
writes : 


“T should like to take this opportunity of 
saying what a useful journal the ‘L.O.’ is, 
and how heartily I endorse what is said in the 
article on ‘Party Assets’ in the July issue.’’ 


Winchester, 
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AN EXCITING ELECTION 


Many of you have no doubt seen an 
election and perhaps have felt disap- 
pointed because you have not won. I 
and all my sisters and brothers like 
elections where you win, and so one 
day we decided that we would have an 
election all on our own. 

I have four sisters and two brothers 
living at home, and we often hold a 
General Meeting. When we have a 
General Meeting the children all sit 
round in our play room and Bertie 
takes the chair. We have a number of 
General Meetings about Christmas 
time. We also have General Meetings 
for the holidays, and when there is a 
birthday. We have got a_ proper 
Executive which consists of three of 
us, and I am the Secretary. 

Well, we first of all held a General 
Meeting to decide about a candidate. 
Dad said it had to be a “specially 
summoned general meeting,” so it was 
“specially summoned,” and we all 
attended. 

Our first job was to get a candidate, 
but this was no easy matter. How- 
ever, at last we settled it by selecting 
Duggie as the Labour candidate. 
Duggie is the baby. He is three years 
old, and he makes a good candidate 
because everybody likes him. 

Of course, you cannot have an elec- 
tion very well if there is only one 
candidate, and we didn’t know what 
to do about getting a Liberal or a 
Tory candidate, so the meeting ad- 
journed and left the matter with the 
EC. 

We went to see Dad regarding two 
more candidates, but he didn’t know 
who would stand for us, and none of 
us wanted to pretend to be a Tory 
or a Liberal. However, Dad solved 
the problem for us. 

Now we have got a blue cat called 
Bluie, and Dad said she ought to be 
made a Liberal candidate. Dad said 
she would be no worse than some other 
she-cats who had stood for Parliament. 
But J thought she might do as a woman 
candidate, and so we decided that she 
should run. Blue is the Liberal colour 
in this part of the country, and so it 
was very appropriate that Bluie should 
be the Liberal candidate. She has got 


By VIOLET DRINKWATER. 


two kittens, and we said she should 
have one vote for each of them. 

Dad then suggested that the Tory 
candidate could be “Old Mon,” who 
is our watch-dog. Dad said “Old 
Mon” stood for “lor-and-order,” and 
believed in “brute force,” therefore he 
would make an excellent’ Tory. 

We had now got our three candi- 
dates, and when we had _ another 
General Meeting our action was 
endorsed and we decided to go on 
with the election. 

First of all, we thought of the elec- 
tion fund, and we made Dad begin it 
with a subscription to the funds. Then 
we bought some ribbon for all three 
candidates, and the election started in 
earnest. 

First we appointed Bertie as the 
Election Agent, and I was to be the 
Private Secretary. Gwennie was 
appointed the Billposter; Marian was 
placed in charge of vehicles, Ivy being 
made the driver. Marjorie Margery 
(our baby girl) didn’t have much to 
do except play with the kittens. Dad 
called that ‘“fraternising with the 


enemy.” We had two toy motor cars, 
and these, of course, were greatly 
used. 


Bertie sent out quite a lot of litera- 
ture for the election, and we typed a 
lot of bills on an old typewriter. A lot 
of these were stuck up and, of course, 
Old Mon’s kennel had “Vote for 
Mon” on it, and Bluie’s headquarters 
had “Vote for Bluie” on it. But all 
the children wore red and gold ribbons, 
which were the Labour colours. 

Of course, you cannot have an elec- 
tion without meetings, and so we had 
a lot of meetings. We asked Dad to 
come and address one meeting, and 
he came and talked to us about 
housing. Bertie held several out-door 
meetings. He stood on the bucket by 
the pump, but he had a lot of interrup- 
tions because some of the children 
pretended they were Tories who had 
come to upset his meeting. 

Of course, all good things come to 
an end, and so one day the election fun 
had to stop because it was polling day. 
We drew up some ballot papers, and 
everybody who wanted to vote had to 
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walk into the polling booth and ask for 
a paper. Bertie gave the papers out, 
but that wasn’t quite right, because we 
ought to have had a Returning Officer. 
Dad was really the Returning Officer, 
‘but he couldn’t come that day. 


It was very funny to see the children 
come and vote and put their ballot 
paper in the box. We guessed how the 
yoting was going, but we pretended we 
cidn’t know. Dad. and Mam, and the 
milkman, and others all were allowed 
a vote. We closed the poll early 
because everybody had voted. 


There was great excitement at night 
when the time came to count the votes. 
All of us stayed outside while Dad 
and the Election Agent went inside to 
the count, and presently Dad came out 
and announced the result of the poll: 


1D yatta ren oe Se 10 
IDG nie 3 
Oia Mong eee. se oO 


Thus there was a great victory for 
the Labour candidate. We all sent up 
a wild whoop, and it nearly frightened 
Duggie, who ran off as fast as he could. 
We pretended, however, he was only 
going off to Parliament, and we all had 
a good time. 

Next week we are going to have a 
victory tea. 


Supposing secretaries of Local 
Parties where clubs exist were to give 
an unfettered answer as to the value 
of their club to Party life, we wonder 
what the answer would be? We are 
afraid that on many occasions active 
Party spirits have given themselves 
whole-heartedly to the establishment of 
a club with the accessory of a bar 
only afterwards to bitterly regret what 
they have done. This must not be 
taken as a wholesale condemnation of 
Labour clubs with drinking facilities, 
but the fact does remain that in a 
great number of cases the facilities 
become the attraction and Labour 
activity takes second place or even 
fifth place. We have indeed known 
cases where a club has been estab- 
lished by Local Labour leaders and 
the place has actually ultimately 
become a harbouring place of active 
enmity. At any rate so many ill- 
experiences have come before our 
notice that we should hesitate long in 
helping in the establishment of any 
future club that was not on temper- 
ance lines. 


[Reprinted from “L.O.,” August, 1925.] 


GEOGRAPHY 


The importance of a thorough grasp 
of the geographical details of one’s 
constituency cannot be over-emphasised 
in the case of a County Division. On 
visiting the meetings of some Divisional 
Parties it has been pleasing to notice 
that a number of the delegates seem to 
have a thorough grasp of local 
geography, coupled with an apprecia- 
tion ot the strength of the Party and 
its working in all its parts. Almost 
invariably where there has been any 
evidence of this geographical grasp of 
the Division there has been evidence 
also of successful organisation and 
working. 

If a County Division is to be properly 
developed it is really essential that at 
least the Divisional Executive should 
have a good first-hand knowledge of 
local geography, this including 
familiarity with the life, industries and 
situation of all the towns and villages, 
together with a working acquaintance 
with the railroads and road communi- 
cations. One way of fostering this 
sort of thing is by holding Divisional 
meetings in different parts of the 
Division, and by extending itinerary 
work of a missionary character. 
Expeditions into other towns and vil- 
lages of bands of workers bent on 
literature distribution, or holding out- 
door meetings is both an excellent way 
to procure enjoyment and pushing the 
Cause, and it serves also in “keeping 
the Party together” during the summer 
months. 

It is difficult to understand a Party 
endeavouring to work without a proper 
map of the constituency, yet we have 
known cases where not one of the 
Executive knew the boundaries or had 
any knowledge of all the area. A map 
therefore certainly should be available, 
if not several. It is a good plan also 


_to procure a tracing of the main roads, 


railways, towns and villages, and 
Parliamentary or other boundaries, and 
to have a line-block made of suitable 
size so that this skeleton of the con- 
stituency might sometimes be produced 
on the backs of programmes, reports, 
etc., when it would serve to stimulate 
the interest of workers and supporters 
and to extend also what one might 
term the corporate sense of a con- 
stituency—a factor which has a power- 
ful effect in promoting easy working 
and frictionless co-operation. 

[Reprinted from “L.O.,’ July, 1923.] 
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PERPETUAL ELECTIONEERING 


AN ADDRESS BY 
FRED J. KETTLE (Dip. Econ. Oxon.) 


Dozens of reasons have been 
advanced for the failure of the Labour 
Party at the election of 1931. The 
same reasons have been given for our 
failure to recover, in 1935, our 1929 
position. Indeed, every critic will give 
different reasons—the conduct of two 
Labour Governments (especially that of 
1929-1931); the timidity of national and 
local leaders; lack of propaganda, etc., 
etc. But rarely from the ordinary 
member of the Party do we hear ad- 
vanced as a reason our lack of organisa- 
tion—that would savour too much of 
self-confession. But lack of organisa- 
tion arising from failure to appreciate 
its value certainly played a great part. 

But all the reasons we have heard 
were in themselves only partly right. 
All I have named combined with 
others unmentioned to produce the 
results we deplore. 

Propaganda may be the greatest 
single item which makes for advance, 
but it is not greater than all the others 
combined. And propaganda does not 
mean meetings only. I think Labour 
people generally greatly over-rate the 
value and effect of meetings. 

We may, I think, group propaganda 
on one side and a lot of other factors 
together on the other side under the 
generic name “organisation.” Depen- 
dence on propaganda alone is like sow- 
ing and then expecting the harvest to 
walk home of itself. Dependence on 
organisation alone is like taking up-to- 
date reaping machinery into unsown 
and uncultivated fields. You would 
reap nothing. 

The real value of propaganda lies in 
making Socialists, not in swaying voters 
who on another occasion and by other 
propaganda will be just as easily 
swayed in another direction. ie 
value of propaganda DECREASES as 
polling-day approaches. The value of 
organisation increases in inverse ratio 
with the time. 

So I want all Labour workers to 
consider the value of “PERPETUAL 
ELECTIONEERING,” as distinct from 
the usual spasmodic efforts of our 
Party. 

What Is Electioneering? 


It is fighting and winning elections 
and all the business appertaining 


thereto. The WEAPONS of the fight 
are propaganda and organisation. The 
COMBATANTS are the propagandists 
and the election workers of all grades. 
The POINTS which mark the result are 
the votes cast. 

Both our weapons—propaganda and 
organisation—are usable in two ways 
—(1) by shock tactics; (2) by attrition— 
like the “constant dropping that 
weareth away a stone.” If previous 
preparation by one party is absent, 
shock tactics by the other party will 
be irresistible. On the other hand, 
careful preparation will nullify the 
effect of shock tactics in proportion to 
the completeness of the preparation. 
“Red Letters,” “Post Office Savings 
Lies,” and “Trust Me Tripe” will fail 
against perfect organisation and effec- 
tive propaganda. 

Let us consider each of our weapons 
in turn. 


Propaganda. 


I know of a division which was 
soaked in propaganda for two genera- 
tions, but we always failed to win it 
by a substantial margin. I know of 
another which, after a similar period 
of constant propaganda, was allowed to 
lic fallow for some three years, while 
the energies of the Party were devoted 
to building up a fighting machine. This 
division was then won fairly easily and 
held ever since—except for an unfor- 
tunate lapse from 1931 to 1935. 

Most of our people understand propa- 
ganda as including meetings only. Such 
propaganda is rarely carried on by the 
Tories, even where they always win.; 
their propaganda has a wider view. 
Propaganda includes every method of 
disseminating or cultivating ideas, 
whether true or false. Propaganda in- 
cludes public meetings, indoor and out- 
door, in the street, on the square, at 
factory gates, in cottage or hall; printed 
publicity on placards and leaflets, in 
pamphlets or newspapers, in words or 
pictures; conversation, argument and 
debate, in workshop or street, in club 
or pub, on the doorstep, in the street, 
in the stores or in the home, study 
circles or classes where the bullets are 
made and distributed; the cinema and 
the wireless. All these are methods of 
propaganda. 
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Propaganda can be effective both 
psychologically and intellectually. Our 
propaganda is designed to convert and 
convince, Tory propaganda to influence 
and sway. So Tory propaganda is more 
rapid in action but less lasting in effect. 
Propaganda need not be truth. _ The 
lie told often enough and convincingly 
enough converts even the liar to belief 
in the end. IT IS THE RESULT 
THAT MATTERS. 


Down to the election of 1931, the 
press was the most effective propaganda 
medium, There we are handicapped, 
having only the Herald, with a cir- 
culation of two million, on our side 
against a group of papers with a greater 
combined circulation, able to vary the 
breadth of colour to suit the taste of 
the reader. The propaganda type of 
paper beloved of the convinced 
Socialist is not effective against this 
battery of “Daily Liars” because they 
do not appeal to the same type of 
person. We want an even more power- 
ful press—a bigger circulation for the 
Herald to enable us to have a greater 
measure of localised matter; a Reynolds 
rivalling in circulation the biggest of 
the dope press. For the converted we 
want bigger and better papers like 
Labour and the Forward. 

To-day, the supremacy of the press 
is challenged by the wireless, which 
provides an audience of millions for a 
national speaker, and is heard even by 
those too lazy to read a paper, or to 
go out to a meeting. At the moment 
we cannot say we have had fair treat- 
ment in the use of this medium. 


Though study circles and classes con- 
firm the convert into a solid Socialist, 
these have but a limited appeal and 
must be regarded only as the means 
to provide material for further inten- 
sive and personal propaganda on the 
doorstep, in the home, in the street, 
or in the workshop. 

Many give meetings first place as 
propaganda—I don’t. A bigger propor- 
tion of the electors attend election 
meetings than meetings between elec- 
tions. But election meetings rarely 
convert, they only enthuse and sway. 
Yet taking the country as a whole, I 
believe it would be true to assert that 
election meetings do not touch more 
than 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the 
electors at the outside. In my division 
we had 44 meetings at the last election 
and recorded the attendances. If no 
person had attended twice, we could 
only have touched 14 per cent. of the 


electors. And the majority who attend 
meetings are already converted. Meet- 
ings have definitely less effect, and less 
lasting effect, than cold print. They 
touch much less of the electorate than 
wireless. 

To be concluded. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27164 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


FEE EE a, 
THE CHILDREN 


That social entertainments are un- 
doubtedly gaining a greater hold in the 
Party and becoming a regular feature 
of its work is observable by everyone. 
There is yet a lamentable lack of 
catering for the little folk. It is not 
too early to arrange at least one or two 
parties for the children round about 
Christmas and the New Year. Chil- 
dren’s parties are among the happiest 
functions of the New Year, and they 
give joy to old as well as young. We 
would have them for their own sake, 
but surely even the sourest curmudgeon 
in the Party will not deny the value of 
getting hold of the young in their 
youth and sowing an attachment to 
the Party. It is nothing less than blind 
folly to cater always for the grown- 
ups and forget the children. 

[Reprinted from “L.O.,’ Oct., 1923.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


28th July, 1936. 
Dear Mr. Drinkwater, 

I heartily congratulate you on pro- 
duction of this 16th birthday of the 
“Labour Organiser.” It is a champion 
Armoury for Champions of our Labour 
Cause—same can be said of every 
preceding issue. At same time, it is 
a wonderful achievement to maintain 
such a high level during all these 
years. May you be spared for many 
years to supply such soul-stirring, 
healthful meat, and _ such _ stout 
weapons for the fighters in our Holy 
War! 

Though “retired” it is life to me 
in watching the activities of those still 
in the Line, and, more than all, w 
chortle over the stuff turned out by 
that wizard behind the “Organiser.” 
Like myself, I feel very certain he will 
take lively interest, even when retired 
—if he ever does retire. 

Long life, good luck and_ best 
wishes. 

Thine, ever fraternally, 
Sam Hacvue. 

22, Madison Avenue, 

Bispham, Blackpool. 


What precisely is the status of an 
Hon. Secretary, or an Hon. Somebody 
Else? We discover that many officers 
are fond of using this prefix to their 
office, and we wonder whether their 
state is a little above or below the 
angels—meaning, of course, those of 
our brethren who, like ourselves, 
occasionally get paid for services ren- 
dered. 

We heard a gentleman the other 
day referring to “paid organisers” in 
much the same spirit as a certain 
virtuous Duke might refer to “paid 
agitators”’—as if agitators and organ- 
isers were not of as much use as 
Pharisees and superfluities! 

Frankly, we wish some of our friends 
would drop the “Hon.,” otherwise even 
the editor himself might adopt that 
designation (as he is entitled to do) 
and inflict the monstrosity upon 
readers of the “labour Organiser.” To 
our mind, the assumption of virtue, in 
doing something for the Cause with- 
out payment, is in itself a pricing of 
the service, akin to counting out the 
coppers that one drops to beggar-men. 
Please don’t “HON” the editor! 


PASSING THE BABY 


Devolution was once a phrase to 
conjure with. It may be once again. 
But devolution of work is a glorious 
pastime. The busy secretary should 
acquire the art. Distributing the work 
is the surest way to get it done and to 
keep the Party healthy. The poor 
secretary who tries to do it all is to 
be pitied, and, always, the over-working 
of the willing horses is a sign of 
Party mismanagement. Work should 
be spread over. In every Party there 
are people who never take office; either 
because they know they have not the 
qualifications and initiative, or because 
they don’t wish to be burdened with 
compulsory routine duties. But these 
and many others will always do a 
specific job if it is short and definite 
and clear instructions are given. 


A secretary should so manage affairs 
that this extra help can be brought 
in any time. For instance, names of 
delegates and members are frequently 
kept in books, and that one book 
cannot be released. But if your names 
are on cards, release from the labour 
of addressing the month’s circulars is 
easily obtained by handing the cards 
and envelopes over to someone. Extra 
cards are written in same way. 


Minute-taking is a matter secretaries 
can frequently, with advantage, be 
relieved of by a volunteer, and this is 
especially desirable if controversial 
matter arises in which the secretary 
takes a part. The collection of creden- 
tials is surely a matter for someone 
else. Then there are _ frequently 
enquiries, and visits to be made to 
members. or even distributions to be 
made. It is much better, instead of 
running round on this job and wasting 
time on the innumerable petty confabs 
that they involve, to write your 
queries or messages down on slips of 
paper and train your section or ward 
organisations to handle them. It won’t 
work all at once, but it will work in 
time. The plain truth is, unless you 
can learn this art and its application 
to almost every phase of your work, 
you will always be overloaded, and 
you soon reach a stage at which stag- 
nation sets in, and you have time for 
no more initiative. Get that secret 
of passing on the work. 


[Reprinted from “L.O.,” March, 1921.] 
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LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY 


(For key, see previous months’ issues.) 


CORRECTIONS REGISTERED IN OUR MARCH ISSUE 


Se a Ss ss —_==L_a_a__-_ 
Feo Fior D141 Br74 G216 E263/5 C330 C403 A451 Hs507 J564 
Dé Fer C104 Divs B182/4 G220 E270 F341 B4o7 A456 J516 J568 
B16 Fss Dr1og Br49 B184 E227 E277 C362 C415 H475 J542 J572 
B24 A6r D113 Br52 Br93 E230 D283 G367 A433 H480 Js43  Js74 
C36 G78 D116 Brss Br96 E236 D299 G368 A437 H482 Js51 K584 
C44 G82 D127 Br62 Bzor E241 G300 D381 A4qgo/ H484 Js552 Ks585/6 
F48 Go2 D131 B163 C209 E257 G303 D389 446 Hs503  J554 

F49 Go4 D138 B165 Ga213 E259 A318A C398 A44r H506 J563 


CORRECTIONS REGISTERED IN OUR APRIL ISSUE 
C36 =6§G85 B1r71 E226/27 E249 G302 C323 D378 B4o7 A448 H482 


F57 39 Dit5 G213 E243 E263 C310 C330 D384 C414 A454 H487 
G83 Br66/175 Ga218 E247 E264 A313 D372 C397 A445 A471 J570 


CORRECTIONS REGISTERED IN OUR MAY ISSUE 


G12 G81 Goo C107 B196 C211 E245 E265 A318A D333 F340 C348 C398 A422 
A427 A440/446 A471 H506 J512 J528 J559 


CORRECTIONS REGISTERED IN OUR JUNE ISSUE 
F28 B33 F51 F53 B153 B1r62 C207 E242/243 E246 E255 E279 E280 D293 D296 


D297 F342 C357 D372 A429 A448 A471 H507 J513 J518 J523 J545 J558 J566 J572 
CORRECTIONS REGISTERED IN OUR JULY ISSUE 


D7 Gor G126 D129 Bi50 B180 G213 E249 E252/55 E273 E279 F344 C415 
A431/36 A460 H477 J548 J553 J568 


CORRECTIONS RECEIVED SINCE OUR LAST ISSUE 
Index Descrip- 


No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 

Bzo CD_ Eddisbury D.L.P. Delete Mr. H. J. Barnes. 

Fs51 CD _ South Molton Mr. L. A. Pyte, “Bray,” Western Rd., Crediton, 
D.L.P Devon. 


A69 CD Chester-le-Street Mr. J. E. GILLiLanp, Sunnyside, Waldridge Lane, 
D.L.P. Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. 
Gomme Dre Epping DiL.P. Mrs. G. Stone, “The Rolls,’ Larks Hall Rd., 


Chingford, London, E.4. 
D118 CD Winchester D.L.P. Mr. C. R. S. Coxzins, 145, Desborough Rd., 


Eastleigh, Hants. 

D137 CD _ Dover D.L.P. Mrs. Smiruers, 4, Albert Rd., Dover, Kent. 
B149 DMB Bolton D.L.P. Mr. E. CLarke, The Labour Hall, 18, John Brown 
St., Bolton, Lancs. 

B163 BD Wavertree D.L.P. Mrs. A. Extiort, 97, Childwall Rd., Wavertree, 


Liverpool, 15, Lancs. 
Bi81 SB eae Aes Mr. J. R. Steap, 37, Princess Avenue, St. Helens, 


Lancs. 
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Index Descrip- 


No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 
Bigo CD Darwen D.L.P. The Secretary, Darwen Divisional Labour Party, 
ee Weavers’ Institute, The Green, Darwen, 
ancs. 
E252 BD Brixton D.L.P. ay 48 rE. ew 21, Gresham Rd., Stockwell, 
ondon, S.W.o. 
E260 BD Bow & Bromley Mr. J. FisHEr, ae & Bromley Labour Part 
D.L.P ; . y 
2 102, Bow Rd., Bow, London, E.3. 
E263/5 DB St. Pancras Mrs. M. Mixtar, 24, Lupton St., London, N.W.5 
Borough L.P. i Weer Ge 
E264 BD St. Pancras (S.E.) Mr. T. S. Newron, St. Pancras S.E. Labour Party, 
DP: 13, Drummond St., London, N.W.1. , 
‘E275 BD Wandsworth Mr. G. E. PEMBERTON, 115, St. James’ Rd. 
Central D.L.P. London, S.W.17. 
D297 CD = Twickenham Mr. J. G. Bopy, 20, Heath Rd., Hounslow, 
D.LP. Middlesex. 
G303 CD ___ King’s Lynn D.L.P. Mr. S. Brumsy, Labour Club, Chapel St., King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 
G304 CD Norfolk (North) Mr. S. DyBeE, 2, Gordon Rd., Melton Constable, 
DalePs Norfolk. 
C413 SB Worcester D.L.P. Coun. G. Crarxe, Labour Club, 18, New St., 
Worcester. 
C413X SB Dudley D.L.P. cee J. E. Price, 11, Oak Rd., Priory, Dudley, 
orcs. 
A466 CD Pudsey & Otley Mr. C. E. Garsmpg, 25, Newall Avenue, Otley, 
Die: Yorks. 
H487 BD —_ Cardiff (South) Mr. T. E. Davirs, 24, Glyndwr, Ely, Cardiff, 
D:.L.P. Glam. 
J535 CD Ross & Cromarty Mr. S. F. Morcan, 42, Fingae Rd., Dingwall, 
DeLee. Ross-shire. 
ADDITIONAL er 179, St. Asaph Rd., Brockley, 
CANDIDATES Kennington.—Mr. John Wilmot, 


ENDORSED BY N.E.C. 


JULY 22nd, 1936 


24, Kennington Palace Court, San- 
CrOLt Tot.f os. 5L. 
North St. Pancras—Mr. H. M. 


DERBYSHIRE: Derby, Southern.—Mr. 
Frank Rowe, 3, Guilford St., London, 
W)C. x, 

DEVONSHIRE: MHoniton——Mr. Jack 
White, Caroline House, Thornhill 
Road, Plymouth. 

Totnes.—Mr. W. R. Henwood, 5, 
Harbour View, Devonport. 

Essex : Ilford.—Mr. Percy Astins, 19, 
Grove Rd., Walthamstow, E.17. 

Hants.: Basingstoke.—Mr. P. H. J. 
Street, Ringwolde Farm, Middle 
Wallop, Hants. 

Petersfield.—Mr. M. V. S. Hunter, 
55, Ladbroke Rd., London, W.11. 
Herts.: Hemel Hempstead.—Mr. 

Charles Wm. James, 6, Corner Hall 
Avenue, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
Hertford—Mr. M. W. Gordon, 

Walkern Croft, Stevenage, Herts. 

Lancs.: Bootle—Mr. John Kinley, 
356, Marsh Lane, Bootle, Lancs. 

LONDON : Greenwich.—Mr. Jos. 


Tibbles, 76, Croft Down Rd., 
N.W.5. 

Woolwich West.—Mr. George Wans- 
brough, Chapel House, New Broad 
St.k.Cs 

SomeERSET: Frome.—Mr. R. W. G, 
Mackay, 1, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 

Starrs.: Stafford—Mr. Frank G. 
Lloyd, Penarth, Warrick Drive, Hale, 
Cheshire. 

Surrey : Croydon North.—Mr. Frank 
Mitchell, 9, Oliver Avenue, South 
Norwood, S.E.25. 

Croydon South.-—Mr. T. Crawford, 
High Pines, Waterloo Rd., Reigate, 
Surrey. 

Wits. : Swindon.—Mr. W. G. Hall, 
43, Alexandra Rd., Reading, Berks. 

Yorks : Ripon.—Mr. R. J. Hatt, The 
Old Vicarage, Dallowgill, Ripon. 

SCOTLAND. 

LANARKSHIRE: lLanark.—Mr. Jack 

Gibson, 5, Edina St., Edinburgh. 
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LABOUR AGENTS 


ADDITIONS AND 
CORRECTIONS. 


Essex : Colchester.—Mr. W. Chappell, 
St. Botolph’s House, Colchester. 

Lonpon : North 'Tottenham.—Mr. E. 
Furness, 7, Bruce Grove, Tottenham, 
IN. 17; 

Bes. Sheffield (Attercliffe).— 
Mr. Harry Jackson (address not to 
hand). 

Watts: Lianelly—Mr. W Douglas 
Hughes, 55, Bigyn Rd., Llanelly, 
Carms. 


DELETIONS. 


Lancs. : Bolton——Coun. H. Eastwood. 
St. Helens——Ald. R. Waring, J.P., 
deceased. 

Lonpon : North Tottenham.—Mr. W. 
J. Irving. 

Norroik : North Norfolk.—Mr. S. J. 
Gee. 

ScoTLaND : Dumbarton & Clydebank. 
—Mr. Andrew Campbell. 


NOTES ON ALTERATIONS. 


We learn with interest that Coun. 
H. Eastwood, for many years Agent and 
Secretary to the Bolton Labour Party, 
has now relinquished this post to 
become the General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of India Rubber, 
Cable and Asbestos Workers. Mr. 
Eastwood’s present address is 57, 
Ardwick Green North, Ardwick, Man- 
chester. We heartily wish Mr. East- 
wood success in his new sphere. 


CO-OPERATIVE PARTY 


Mr. W. J. Irving has been appointed 
political organiser for the London 
Co-operative Society, and has now 
vacated the agency at North Tottenham 
which he had held with credit formany 
years. Mr. Irving’s present address is 
Craven House, 16, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


THAT OUT-OF-DATE MINUTE 
BOOK. 


Who hasn’t sympathised at times 
with the long-suffering secretary of 
this or that body compelled to carry 
about, from meeting to meeting, the 
voluminous minute book in addition 
to other more or less necessary papers? 
The old-fashioned minute book is 
a bulky business, and in addition to 
the uselessness of conveying to each 
meeting long past records for which 
there is no real need of reference, there 
are the unused pages, all of which is 
so much unnecessary weight and bulk. 
An objection of even greater impor- 
tance is the fatigue of laborious hand- 
written pages with the temptation to 
scamp records, and the waste of time 
involved. 

The secretary who possesses, or can 
borrow, a typewriter has great advan- 
tages here. He types on to loose 
sheets, and his minute book now is a 
cheap binder, or if needs be a more 
elaborate and expensive _ loose-leaf 
file. He carries about now no useless 
blank pages: only the really necessary 
live records—just as far back as seems 
desirable. But there is more. At scores 
of our meetings time is wasted reading 
minutes, and the reading does not 
always make the transactions of busi- 
ness clear. With the typewriter the 


secretary can, for small executives, 
produce enough carbon copies at the 
one operation of typing to supply all 
the E.C. before the meeting with a copy 
of the last minutes. Time is saved 
and business done is clear to all. For 
supplying larger meetings with minutes 
it is necessary to cut a wax stencil and 
duplicate the copies. It is a simple 
operation, and all secretaries should 
have a duplicator, or co-operative 
arrangements for duplicating can be 
made where practicable. But what a 
saving of time, what clarity, and how 
much more efficiently can your 


‘business be conducted. 


[Reprinted from “L.O.,’ Dec., 1920.] 


Mr. H. M. King, Southampton, 
writes : 


“May I say what a splendid little monthly 
the ‘Labour Organiser’ is? I find it in- 
valuable.’’ 


Mrs. M. Stubbing, Tunbridge Wells, 
says : 


“T want to take this opportunity of express- 
ing my thanks for the very useful information 
conveyed in such a very lucid manner by 
the ‘Labour Organiser.’ I find it extremely 
valuable in my work, not only for its current 
issues, but also as a reference book.’’ 


a 
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(Reprinted from “L.O.,” Fune, 1923.) 


To EDINBURGH— 


The Editor tells 
a holiday story 


Picture, ladies and gentlemen, a 
10-h.p., grey two-seater with double 
dickey and other impedimenta as per 
makers’ catalogue. Picture also, if 
you can, the hero of this tale— 
Wellington boots, tattered suit, up to 
the neck in grease and grime, oiling, 
greasing, washing, tuning and gener- 
ally getting in such a mess as only 
motorists can when preparing for a 
summer tour. 

At last it is over, the luggage is 
aboard, including extra blankets for 
the northern clime, and our prepara- 
tions are complete for the invasion of 
Scotland. At 8-30 a.m. there is a low 
purr, a sudden swish and — to 
Edinburgh, the Athens of the North! 

Now did I have space to do justice 
I should begin right here to describe 
the journey. Worcestershire hath 
charms, and I’m not the only one. It 
could equal, or at least, approach 
Scottish scenery, for rugged outline and 
bare hill, or for soft contour and 
wooded dale, swift-flowing stream and 
pebbly torrent. In these things it can 
rival the land of Burns, though it is 
beyond the wealth of Scotland to 
show us the equivalent of the smiling 
fruit lands, the ordered orchards and 
the intensive cultivation of the country- 
side I am leaving behind me! 

Thirty miles and Bridgnorth; in itself 
a miniature Edinburgh with its High- 
town and its Lowtown, its castle on a 
rock, and its romance of a Queen. 
Bridgnorth, like the northern capital, 
has a pathos all its own. 

There is a story told of a certain 
election in Bridgnorth where one 
candidate got no votes at all. In this 
part of the country whenever they wish 
to express one-sidedness, or to indicate 
that a man has a beating, a football 
team has met disaster, or that some- 
body has a family of all one kind, they 
soliloquise that it’s “Like the Bridg- 
north election—all one way.” Labour 
recently had experience of some of the 
same one-sidedness, for Bridgnorth is 
in the Ludlow Division! 

Here’s Wrekin, a hill to remind us 
that all the land of song and story is 


AN INVASION OF SCOTLAND 


not in Scotland. We perhaps shall 
think of it again at Skiddaw, to whom 
Wrekin sent its fiery message via, if 
Macaulay was right, a more circuitous 
route than we are going to pursue. 
And so to Whitchurch, Tarporley, and 
Warrington, that delectable watering- 
place on the banks of the Mersey 
which marks the first stage of the 
journey. For miles past we have 
gradually been leaving behind us all 
the characteristics of typical English 
landscape beauty. Such as we shall 
see beyond is either coastal or Scottish 
in its character. England is really left 
behind at Warrington, and I am not 
sorry to be able to debit the northern 
half of the British Isles with all the 
iniquities of Lancashire, though 
perhaps it’s a bit rough on Scotland. 
The border should have been from 
Hell to Hull or Halifax. Scotch 
invaders might then have found useful 
places for destruction. 

Lancashire is a land of pebbles. 
There must be billions and trillions of 
them. I remember in the days of long 
ago when as a punishment for my sins 
I lived some years in a Lancashire 
town, how miles of streets were laid 
with cobbles that made the poor feet 
ache; as if the heart didn’t ache, too, 
for the green land that wasn’t to be 
found for miles around. 

On the good roads south of 
Warrington, Beattie has beaten an even 
pulse. Our on-coming has been swift, 
and we are at Warrington before the 
children are out of school. Oh, these 
hateful Lancashire towns, democratic 
tramways, and precipices in the road. 
I feel real glad that this part of the 
universe is being traversed before 
dinner. Nevertheless, Wigan is 
reached at last, and I chance it for an 
early lunch, then on to Preston, on 
which road I discover that even 
Lancashire has charms if one can 
forget its Industrialism. 

At proud Preston we get our first sniff 
of the sea. It is mixed a bit, of course, 
because Preston isn’t pretty, and, like 
other towns, it has smells of its own. 
It is here, however, that we really do 
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get reminded of our proximity to the 
coast, for Blackpool is writ over every- 
thing. Still, we hie on to Garstang 
and Lancaster, where the real sea smell 
of Morecambe Bay blows in freshly on 
our near side. It is here we begin to 
think of Scotland, and in our zest for 
invasion scare the life out of several 
respectable old ladies who have come 
down to the sea not to bathe. 

And now I am really interested, and 
I sincerely trust that you, too, dear 
readers, soon will be. Away in front 
the Westmorland hills give a skyline 
of purest grandeur. All through 
Lancashire the Pennines have bridged 
the sky on the off side, and on the 
country stretches I have thought of the 
Lancashire witches and how they 
played over the hilltops that are 
in view; across from peak to peak, and 
down the woodland valleys that we 
have peeped at. now and again. 

The Pennines have now come nearer, 
and in front they form, with the lake- 
land mountains, a veritable barrier to 
the North. The highway we are on 
is historic. It is one Great North Road, 
and one of the few avenues into 
Scotland. It is the road down whence 
traffic wended and invaders came right 
back into Roman times. There is a 
way through that mountainous barrier 
in front, and only one real way. It 
was the way Prince Charlie came and 
the Pretender’s army, and it is the way 
they rolled back into Scotland, broken 
and defeated, to make one more stand 
on English soil in a hostile country 
just outside Penrith—the very last 
battle that was fought on English soil. 

Yes, Scotland may only be invaded 
by road at two or three points, and 
nature has dictated them. From the 
western road that we are taking there 
stretches away to the east the broad 
Pennines merging into the Cheviots in 
the narrow neck of the present border. 
Peak and moorland are an even finer 
barrier than the Roman wall that 
stretched from the Solway to the North 
Sea, and unless you take the Great 
North Road upon the West you must 
choose the Great North Road upon 
the East and enter Scotland by one of 
the avenues of its delta. 

But I have overstepped myself. We 
are not going into Scotland yet. Let 
us linger in the border country. There 
is surely nothing better in Scotland 
than the peeps of Heaven we get 
before we enter Kendal! At the latter 
place the Great North Road sternly 
turns to the right, and so we miss 


Windermere and the country of the 
Lakes. We choose instead the hard 
and bleak road up Shap to Penrith, 
once the most dreaded portion of the 
whole road from London to Edinburgh, 
and this is where again we enter what 
really pertains to Scotland. Shap is a 
great climb, but this doesn’t trouble 
Beattie, and so I look about me. 
Away to the West stretch the moors 
merging into woodland and deer forest, 
while across the valley to the East the 
last great peaks of Pennine rear their 
crests—the ancient sentinels of this 
northern pass. Whinfell and Orton 
Scaur, both beacon hills, are  here- 
abouts. In this part men lived in daily 
terror, or, rather, nightly terror, of the 
coming of the Scots. In the Border- 
land they built Peel towers within 
which shelter might be taken in time 
of raids and from which, too, the opera- 
tions of defence were conducted. Men 
held their lands by virtue of rendering 
service in the border warfare or ot 
lighting beacon fires of warning by 
night. The country round is the sort 
we shall see again and again in Scot- 
land, and, as in Scotland, we _ shall 
sometimes be surprised to learn the 
height of the hills around. There is, for 
instance, Cross Fell across the way 
vonder, 2,800 feet above sea level. lt 
looks a little hill not half so bold or 
high as the Worcestershire Beacon at 
Malvern, that peeps in at our back- 
room windows. Yet it is a famous hill 
and has a special interest to elec- 
tioneers. It is said that one great 
magnate used to light a bonfire and 
give bread and cheese and beer to two 
or three thousand people on the top 
of the hill whenever his man got in. 
This to-day would be a “Corrupt 
Practice,” but JTll guarantee the 
villagers would vote it a mighty decent 
one, though there was the trouble of 
going to the top of Cross Fell to con- 
summate it. : 
Now let’s take that eleven miles drop 
to Penrith, in the neighbourhood of 
which Dick Whittington was born, a 
fact which specially interests me. 
Penrith has another claim to fame, 
for in this place there are the remains 
of a castle, built, however, not by some 
feudal lord for aggression and tyranny, 
but erected by the people themselves 
for common defence. Not but what 
there were not plenty of the aristocracy 
who in their time ruled the district 
with an iron hand. Indeed, there was 
one who, though admirable in some 
things, was certainly a bit of a terma- 
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gant. This was Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke, to whom the king’s secre- 
tary wrote suggesting the name of a 
gentleman to serve in Parliament. 
Anne, who had defied Cromwell, wrote 
to say she had been bullied by an 
usurper and now neglected by a court, 
but she wouldn’t be dictated to by a 
subject. “Your man shan’t stand!” 
And stand he didn’t! Nominations 
were not all honey in those days. 

Penrith to Carlisle is 18 miles ot 
some of the best road in England. 1 
did it in precisely 30 minutes and 
without risk or accident, but it is worth 
while tarrying on some high point 
hereabouts, for England is fast falling 
behind, and there is something good 
of both countries to be seen. Way 
back behind Skiddaw and Helvellyn 
top the rest of Westmorland’s peaks, 
that hide hér watered valleys. Away 
to the left the Solway Firth shows 
shimmering in the setting sun, which 
also lights up Great Criffell, the 
elephant-shaped landmark of the 
Southern coast of Scotland. Behind 
her lies Dumfries, and further on the 
road to Glasgow. In front Hartfell, 
Ettrick and the Cheviots frown across 
the border, though the Cheviots swing 
around to the right, till at last they 
meet again those heights of Pennine 
before referred to. Carlisle is a city 
of the plain. 

I entered Carlisle at 7 p.m. I was 
hungry and in a hurry, so I roused 
a burgher of Carlisle and ordered 
victuals. I am afraid, however, that 
the flies roused me, too, and when [ 
had found three in the milk, two in 
the jam, and one in my tea, I protested. 
This roused my burgher of Carlisle 
once more. I think he thought I 
ought to like flies. Anyway I don’t 
think he was an Englishman, for my 
parting remembrance of the old coun- 
try was that I had been robbed therein 
and nearly poisoned. 

Here’s for Bonnie Scotland! How 
the road calls one. It is a straight 12 
miles from Carlisle to the border, but 
you know it when you are over. [| 
approached Scotland with high hopes. 
and expected to find the border marked 
by a sort of triumphal arch, an armed 
guard, a policeman, or at least a pub. 
¥ found neither; nothing but a board 
by the roadside and pot-holes on the 
Scotch side of it. I entered Scotland 
with a light heart, but on the return 
journey, after eighty miles over Scotch 
roads, I took my hat off to the border 
and sighed in thankfulness that at last 


I had reached real roads and civilisa- 
tion. Scotland may be the land of 
romance, but its roads would bump 
the hearts out of modern lovers. 

And at the threshold of Scotland 
romance begins. Here on the English 
side is Netherby Hall, where young 
Lochinvar gave his sweetheart the 
glance which fetched her from the altar 
of his rival to the horse of his own, 
and the freedom and the happy ending 
it insured. Away from the road we 
are taking lies Gretna Green, where 
again the romance wasn’t Scotch, but 
imported. After that, then we will 
pursue our way, slyly remarking that 
much more of the romance of the 
country we are about to enter doesn’t 
spring from real life, but from the 
immortal writings of Sir Walter Scott. 
We shall soon be in the Scott country, 
and almost every town and road and 
hill will tell its tale of soul-sick 
passion or love triumphant. There is 
more than one landmark, too, that tells 
of desperate contest or bloody deed. 
Solway Moss, close by as we enter Scot- 
land, tells a tale of disaster to 
Scottish arms, and some miles along 
the road we are on there is a monu- 
ment in a wayside churchyard which 
relates the artifice and broken word by 
which James II. entrapped some rebels 
and promptly did them to death. 

From the border to Langholm is one 
of the most glorious and enchanting 
roads (if it weren’t for the surface) that 
ever was. The woods and flowers are 
on each side, and for some distance 
the River Esk adds enchantment to 
scenery that can never be forgotten. 
But from Langholm to Hawick, the 
next stage, one needs to be a Scotch- 
man or a Welshman to appreciate the 
going. Perhaps I was tired (for this 
part of the journey was taken between 
eight and nine at night), after twelve 
hours of riding. The road was bad, 
and it maunders mile after mile among 
the gaunt bare hills with never a house 
or a soul in view. Not one vehicle 
did I come across for nearly 20 miles. 
Scotch roads were not made for motors. 
There are too many right-angle turns, 
and steep bridges, besides which they 
have a delightful trick in Scotland of 
putting a speed limit wherever two or 
three houses are gathered together. 
They also put up signs to tell you there 
are cross roads, and after slowing and 
scanning the country for a mile or so 
one discovers that that was only a 
Scotch joke. Round about these parts 
are mighty sheep-runs, and queer- 
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looking sheep that I afterwards 
understood were Cheviots. Even the 
youngest of them looked like grand 
fathers, and their whole appearance 
denotes the need of the barber. These, 
I suppose, are the source of the famous 
Scotch wool, but I found several of 
them very blank nuisances when they 
decided to cross the road in a long 
stream in front of me. Half-way 
through this wilderness one comes 
across the Moss Paull Inn, 800 feet 
above sea level, in the heart of the 
hill country. I don’t know whether 
the inn justifies the term, “hotel,” but 
though I was looking for one I decided 
to adopt the Scotch motto and “mak 
siccar” by going on to Hawick. 


Now at Hawick I looked for an hotel, 
but made the mistake of asking a 
Scotch policeman. I feel certain he 
never understood me, for he murmured 
something about the furs or fells, which 
I took to be the name of some hotel, 
and he directed me on a road which led 
uphill and finally clean out of the town. 
1 asked another Scotchman where the 
road went, and as he didn’t speak 
English either, I asked a third, from 
whom I understood the road led to 
Selkirk, twelve miles away. Fe felter 
couldn’t go back to Hawick and face 
that policeman (there was a speed limit 
there, too) so on I pushed to Selkirk. 

A mile or two from Hawick, though 
not on the road I travelled, is 
Hassendean. "Iwas here 


The Kirk was decked at morning tide, 
The tapers glimmered fair, 
The priest and bridegroom wait the 
bride, 
And dame and knight are there; 
They sought her baith by bower and 
ha’, 
The lady wasna seen; 
She o’er the border and awa’ 
Wi Jock o’ Hazeldean. 


I, like others perhaps, have often 
chuckled at the lovely hubbub there 
was that fine morning. I wonder if 
the lady and Jock travelled the road 
to the border that I came by. I would 
verily have turned back and given 
them a lift had the thing happened in 
my day. I might even have done my 
own little bit to cheer the lost bride, 
though I guess Jock would be pretty 
busy himself. 

It was 9-30 p.m. as I went over the 
heights between Hawick and Selkirk. 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
as was the rain, so I didn’t give a 


. 


second thought to a lonely mound 
which I gather lies out upon the bare 
hillside there. This was the grave of 
some poor girl who in a frenzy of 
religious mania took her own life, over- 
whelmed by her own self-accused sin- 
fulness. The priests forbade her a 
Christian burial, and, with becoming 
charity, dictated an unconsecrated and 
disgraceful burial away in the bleak 
wilderness. Oh, these priests; I 
haven’t a bit of sympathy for that one 
at Hassendean whom Jock “did” for 
ys. 6d, 

: And so to Selkirk. Selkirk is as near 
as makes no matter the dead centre of 
all the romance of the Waverley coun- 
try. Indeed, Sir Walter Scott himself 
lived close here, at Abbotsford, on the 
road to Galashiels. He was often in 
Selkirk. It was fitting, therefore, that I 
should seek a bed there and dream of 
Scotch lasses and Jocks, evil priests and 
border warfare. I woke early in the 
morning, and at 7 a.m. was on the road 
again for the odd 39 miles to Edin- 
burgh. 

But I am not going to dismiss 
Selkirk like that. Selkirk lies upon 
the hillside, and its graces, which are 
many, have to be seen from certain 
angles to get a full appreciation. 
Selkirk has played its part in the 
history of Scotland, and other more 
warlike invaders than myself have been 
here and at different times almost razed 
the town to the ground. Shall I spin 
a yarn I heard at Selkirk? ; 

This is a fairy story, and it begins 
with a little boy of nine who fell from 
his horse and who was caught by the 
fairies and borne off to dwell in fairy- 
land. As he grew up he took human 
shape at his own sweet will, and used 
to haunt a place called Carterhaugh 
in the environs of Selkirk. He was 
apparently a great flirt, and his pre- 
sence and good looks attracted many of 
the maidens of the district, who, how- 
ever, nearly always had cause to regret 
the visit to Carterhaugh and falling in 
with this fairy Don Juan. Warnings 
were issued, I suppose, by the elders of 
the district— 

“O, I forbid ye maidens a’ 

That wear gowd on your hair, 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 

For young Tamlane is there.” 
_I suppose this stopped Tamlane’s 
little game for a time. However, Mother 
Eve was disobedient, and there came 
a time when one young lady rebelled 
against this prohibition, and, defying 
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everybody, off she went to Carterhaugh. 
ut— 
“She hadna pu’d a red, red rose, 
A rose but barely three; 
Till up and starts a wee, wee man 
At Lady Janet’s knee.” 


Then followed the usual courtship, 
and the usual ending, and Lady Janet 
marched home a little wiser. But 
Janet was a girl of mettle, and, what 
was more, Tamlane himself was really 
in love this time, and when Janet 
knew more about her condition she 
was determined that come what may 
Tamlane should be hers and she would 
win him back from the fairies. So on 
the night of the year that, so they say, 
fairies are abroad, she took herself to 
the cross roads. 


The heavens were black, the night was 
dark, 
And dreary was the place, 
As fair Janet in her green mantle, 
To Miles Cross she did gae. 


Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 
The north wind tore and bent, 
And straight she heard strange elritch 
sounds 
Upon that wind which went. 


Fair Janet stood, with mind unmoved, 
The dreary heath upon; 


_ And louder, louder wax’d the sound 


As they came riding on. 
And so the story goes—first the 


’ fairies tried to frighten Janet, and, 


failing that, they tested her in many 


| ways, making Tamlane assume every 


_ frightful shape but that of the natural 


form in which he had won her love, 


| but at last she won:— 


“They shaped him in fair Janet’s arms 
An esk, but and an adder; 

She held him fast in every shape— 
To be her bairn’s father. 


They shaped him in her arms at last, 
A mother naked man. 

She wrapt him in her green mantle, 
And sae her true love wan!” 


And so, dear reader, especially if 
you be fair reader, you might agree 


that one night at Selkirk is quite 


enough, and we may hurry on down 
the hill, and on the enchanting road 
to Galashiels. 

Downright glad am [ that I didn’t 
take this road last night. Not only 
should I have missed the beauty, but 
I believe it was along here that Burke 
and Hare used to travel with their 


donkey-cart quite late at night. You 


don’t know Burke and Hare? Then 
ask your Pa and see if he remembers 
the famous body-snatchers who, pre- 
tending to sell fish, more often carried 
a more evil-smelling cargo salved from 
fresh-made graves. These they sold to 
medical students in the very city to 
which we are bound. 


There are pleasanter traditions of 
this neighbourhood, however, which 
carry us back to King Arthur. The 
knights of the round table are said to 
have fought a battle hereabouts against 
the Pagans. I suppose the later were 
Scotchmen, and the story reminds 


‘one that, after all, according to some 


Scotchmen, I am not yet even in 
Scotland! 

I have heard it held that Scotland 
doesn’t begin till one gets north of 
Edinburgh. I cannot understand the 
patriot who declares that, for, after all, 
is it not a confession of the time when 
all South of Edinburgh was debatable 
land and from Roman times was 
frequently claimed and even held by 
the English? I think it is more 
generous to Scotch traditions to pay 
the courtesy I have done in suggesting 


_ that Scotland really begins the south 


side of the present border, where the 
country changes its face. In doing this 
we bury hatchets. 

Galashiels reminds me of the Cots- 
wolds and the busy little towns that 
here and there occur. Galashiels is 
famous for its  tweeds. Indeed, 
Galashiels is the home of tweed. It 
was there the very term and descrip- 
tion was first given—originally, it is 
said, from an English customer not 
understanding a Scotchman’s writing. 
The Scotchman spoke of his “tweels” 
and the Englishman called them 
“tweeds” and placed his order! The 
term was seized upon, and to this day 
tweeds and Galashiels go together. If 
you want a good tweed, and the real 
stuff made by men who know, then 
you must go to Galashiels! 

Once on the other side of Galashiels 
there is little to detain one on the road 
to Edinburgh. It is not long before 
we join the Great North Road of the 
Eastern way, and on surfaces that we 
have quite forgotten since we left the 
border we speed through speed limits 
to the Athens of the North. Our road 
takes us to High Town, to Princes 
Street itself, and the glories of 
Edinburgh burst upon one at a busy 
corner, where it would be sheer suicide 
to look at them. 
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However, I do not intend to describe 
Edinburgh. The invasion is complete. 
Though I have travelled the lonely 
road there are friends and acquaint- 
ances here by the dozen. Most have 
come by the long iron road that spells 
tediousness and fatigue and imprison- 
ment for hours. Some came by water, 
and haven’t got rid of the traces, and 
others came I don’t know how. They 
always come. They are the familiars 
that one sees, but never hears, at 
Labour Conferences year after year. 
One supposes they are the faithful who, 
in their districts, do the work, and at 
the conference come to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest. Round 
yonder doorway are a crowd of the big 
guns—men whose names are household 
words and whose patronymics are 
echoed even on the Continent and 
further off. This is an invasion of 
Scotland such as the old warriors never 
dreamed of. It is an invasion of 
deliverers, and the populace receives 
us with open arms. And history has 
proved that we found a_ friendly 
country, for on the 15th November 
succeeding the Invasion, a powerful 
contingent was mobilised in the coun- 
try round about and they marched 
Southward to a conquest we our- 
selves cannot achieve—even unto 
Westminster! 


ABOUT BOOKING 
SPEAKERS 


Some of the things that speakers 
want are:—— 


(1) A stamped addressed envelope 
to reply to you. It is unfair to 
expect speakers to bear a _ heavy 
postal burden in declining invita- 
tions. 


(2) Achoice of dates. An intima- 
tion of the probable hour of meeting 
(afternoon or evening), and the 
nature of the meeting. 


(3) If the speaker is not personally 
known to you or familiar with your 
constituency a point of contact is 
worth making. Have you a local 
supporter who knows him and can 
offer hospitality, or who can promise 
to see the speaker or whom you can 
say will see the speaker on such and 
such an occasion relating to the 
engagement? Or can you bring the 
speaker’s mind back in some way to 


a pleasant recollection or remem-_ 
brance of the place. 


(4) A reference to the speaker’s — 
means of getting to and from the 
constituency is sometimes highly 
desirable. Remember that it is diffi- 
cult to take M.P.’s away from Par- 
liamentary duties. A Saturday or 
Sunday is best for them, with Friday 
as the third choice. Some speakers 
will chance a Monday following a 
week-end engagement in the Pro- 
vinces, but this is an encroachment 
on Parliamentary time which it is 
not fair to ask for. A town on a 
main line to London has perhaps 
advantages in train service, which 
can be mentioned. Alternatively, 
another place has a famous hotel or 
local connections or attractions that 
might tempt an overnight visit; 
or again, a town may be on the route 
of a prominent speaker to and from 
his own constituency and a_break- 
the-journey arrangement can be sug- 
gested. 


The above are just a few suggestions 
which occur to one. Analysed out it 
will be seen that they do not necessarily 
involve a long letter, but they antici- 
pate points which a speaker would con- 
sider, and if the letter is typewritten 
and posted to the right address it is 
the sender of such letters who will 
generally score. 

As a last thought, if you have good 
halls don’t forget to mention them and 
then see that every arrangement and | 
the advertising is efficiently carried out, 
and that the speaker gets his reminder 
and full details in plenty of time. He 
will then come again. 

[Reprinted from “L.O.,’ Dec. 1925.] 


Death of Ald. R. WARING, J.P., 
of St. Helens 


It is with profound regret that we have to 
record the passing, since our last issue, of 
Alderman Richard Waring, J.P., of St. Helens. 

Many hundreds of our readers will share 
with us the pain of parting and of losing this 
large-souled and generous-hearted old comrade. 

Dick’’ Waring was a part of life with many 
of us; and certainly was he part and parcel 
of St. Helens and the soul and centre of its 
people’s love. HF 

The funeral, which took place on 25th July, 
was @ day of mourning at St. Helens, and was 
the occasion for a remarkable exhibition of 
tenderness and respect on the part of many 
thousands, Amongst those attending the funeral 
was Mr. Ben Clare, J.P., of Manchester 
representing the Agents’ Union. 

We extend the sympathies of ourselves and 


our readers to the relati hy “Dick” 
Een relatives whom “Dick” has 


